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Abstract 



Social psychological research In educatlbn has focused mainly on the in- 
vestlgatlon of those variables that may Influence academic achievement. 
However, the school functions as an agent of socialization and. therefore 
U oeemo reasonable to suggest that social reactions should also be inves 
tigated as an outcome of the schooling process. The present paper pro- 
poses a taxonomy of social outcomes of the schooling process as a possi 
ble framework within which such an Investtgatton can be carried out. 
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SOCIAL OUTCOMES'OF THE SCHOOLING P^jCESS" 



Daniel Bar-Tal" 
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. • Within recent ye&rs a growing number of social psychologists have 
become interested in educational problems. The social psychology o£ edu- 
cation Is becoming recognized as a distinctive subfleld within both psy- 
chology and education. An Indication of how this, are'a has grown Is the 
fact that several books concerned with social psychology aud education 
have recently been written and edited (e.g. , Backma^ & Secord. 1968; 
^Charters & Gage. 1963: Gusklri U Guskln. 1970, /<,hnson. 1970! Miles ■ 
Charters, 1970; Yee, 1971). 

In view of this development, the present paper has" two major goals, 
first is to briefly review the perspectives utilized by poclal psycholo- 
gists Jin, their investigations of the floclal processds In the school. SpecUlr 
cally. It win be 'argued In the review that /s»en though researchers used 
difWnt appro-aches in their Investigations, most of. the studies were Im- 
plicitly or expUcltly concerned with exijmyng possible ways to Improve 
academic achievement. However, It «eems likely that In schools, children 
acquire social reacti6ns In addition to academic skills. There Is also a 
need, therefore, to Investigate 'these reactions as the social outcomes of 
the schooling process. Tlius, the second goal of this paper Is to propos|/ 
a framework v.hlch will enable social psychologists to define, organize^ 
and analyze various types of social outcomes of the schooling process ' 
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Perspectives in Social Psychology of Education 
plat contributions of social psychology of education can be clasel- 
fied according to the various theoretical perspectives employed. It is 
possible to identify four distinct, though not mutually exclusive, perspec- 
tives utilized by social psychologists of education: small groups, indi- ^ 
vidual psychology, role theory.' and organizational approacli, ( ' 

.The first perspective d^erives from research using the group as the 
unit of analysis (e.g., Trow. Zander, Morse, g, Jenkins, 1950). View- 
ing the students and the teacher in_the^classroom as a group, researchers' 
have applied principles of group ^arch to classroom situations. The 
social psychologists who use thisypproach are concerned with investi- 
gating the formation of and changes to the structures and functions of the 
school class as a^grbu^. They investigate the nOrms that govern class- 
room behavior and the goals which the group attempts to achieve. In addi- 
tion, they are also concerned with investigating group nrocesse. which 
modUy an Individual student-B behavior; Recogrttzin^he fact that the 
classroom group behavior has a signUlc ant Impact on student achieve- 
ment, researchers have focused on the' influence on academic perform- 
ance of such variables as typo o! group leadership, cohesiveness of the 
class, status dUferentiatio^ Within the ciassroom group, and social cli- 
mate in the classroom. Books by E^any and Johnson (1964) and Schmuck 
and Schmuck (1971) present extensile reviews of these and other possible 
contributions of the group dynamic! theory to education. 

< 

A second direction of research In the social poycholog^ of education 
derives from individual paychol/gy. This approach takes as its major 
point of reference structures a^d processed which characterize the func- 
tioning of individuals (e.g. . Brophy fS, pood. 1974). T^e basic assump- 
tion of this approach Is \hat because a large portion of a teacher's behav- 
ior Is directed toward the sj(ident a;s Inflividual, and because each dtudent 
10 evaluated Individually; tj(e student should be the focus of invostigation. 
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Thus, in order, to understand the academic performance oi students, there 
is a need to investigate such characteristics as the implicit ancj ^plicit 
gbalo of the organization. ' . 

On the basis of this. It is possible to note that although social psycho- 
logical research in education has utilized different theoretical approaches, 
the primary concern his been academic perfom^nce in the classroom. 
-That is, social psychological variables such as patterns'of Interaction, 
styles of leadership, personality of the teacher, relationship between 
teacher and pupil, and so forth have been Investigated in order to improve 
the effectiveness Of the teaching/learning process. However, if the school 
io to be viewed ao a socializing agency where chil^iren spend thousands of 
hours Interacting with their peers and teachers, then it seems reasonable 
to propose that social reactions also deserve to be treated as dependjjnt ^ 
Variables in the sense of investigating them as outcomes of the schi)oling 
procesP. 

3 

Social Outcomes of the Schooling Process 

Social outcomes are defined in this paper as those social reactions 
-which are learned or fpotiUled by the ochoollng process. Social reactions, 
according to /ai^Crt»s (1 937 / 1%8) definition, consist of thoughts, feellngo, ^ 
and beh^or Influenced by the actual, {magined, or implied prcoence of 
others. Children acquire social roafctlono merely by being irt a school for 
many hours dtlring a day par ticipatlng in a variety 'of ^school acti^;^tlcG* It 
lo, howovcV, Ucognizcd that bocauoo ochools differ In many charactorio- 
tlco ouch fto curricula, physical structure, use of matcrlalo, artd phllooophy 
of education, children loarn different ooclal reactlono In different ochoolo. 

Theore tical Baoia of Social Outcomes 
■ ' ' f> 

The central assumption of this paper, that ochoollng processes . 
affect chlldren'o oocial reactlono, lo based on MlochoVo (1968, 1973) 

. ■ 8 ' ■ ■ 
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thesis concerning the tack o£ stability o£ personality disposltibns. Until 
recently, it has been widely believed that personality dispositions such as 
habits, basic attitudes, of beliefs, traits and values, are stable across 
situations and time (e.g.. Allport,1937/l968). In contrast. Mischel (1968) 
■«view**be.»ctensive evidence that individual.' social reactions are greatly 
affected by the conditiorf^ of the si^ation and can be modUl^d by numerous 
environmental changes. He proposed a cognitive social learning approach 
which "shifts the -unit of' study from global traits inferred from behaviof 
signs to the indlVfduar's cognitive activities and behayior patterns, studied 
in relation to the specUic conditions that evoke, maintain, and modify them 
and which thcy.^ m turn., change" (Mischel. 1973. p. 265). According to 
this thesis, behavior la more environment specific than it was thought be- 
fore and "a pefson will behave consistently across situations only to the ^ 
extent that similar behavior, leads, or is expected to lead, to similar con- ^ 
sequences across those conditions" (MiscKel, 1971. p. T4). - ' 

This position r'ecognlzes the possibility that the school, as an environ 
„,ent where children spend much of their time, may have a profound effect 
on students, social reactions. Mischel (1968) specifically pointed to such 
a possibility in suggesting J^hat when an environment respond, to individuals 
behavior consistently for a long time, then Individuals acquire relatively 
Stable pattornd of reactions. * , . « ^ - 

Although the schooling proce so may laave an Important impact on . 
children-s social reactions. It is fu;ther recogoi^ed that in their later 
years of life, other environments may continue to shape individuals' 
-social reactions, "u Is nGvertheless assumed that the schooling proceao 
leaves its signs for many years to comS, and^any unilerstandlng of human 
social reactions requires an investigation of the impact the schooling 
process has had on Individuals. ,. , 

A number of educators and social scientists have rfico&niied the 
importance of .investigating social outcomes of the. schooling process. 



For example, Havighurat (1953) recognized in his early writings the fact 
that the "school bepotnes a place where they [children] algo learn the task 
of social development" (p. 25). According to Havighurst, the child learns 
the following in school: (a) to get along with peers, (b) sex roles, (c) atti- 
tudes toward self, (d) concepts about the world, (e) morality and values, 
(f) independence, and (g) attitudes toward other people and institutions. In 
geAeral. Havighurst pointed out that children learn societal values and 
skills in school which^are required in order to fuUill specific roles in the 
society. Parsons (1959) also recognized that in school children learn 
"moral" skills in addition to'cognitive skills. According to Par sorts, the 
cla9s%om must be viewed as an agency of socialization where children 
are Trained to adjust to social requirements. In the same vein. Himmel- 
weit and Swift (1969) noted that: • 

Little consideration is given to the contribution that the 
school makes by its values, Us learning opportunities, 
and teacher -child Relationship- - school is not seen ao an 
active socializing agent e*xertlng an effect independent of 
that of the home. (p. 155) 

They conducted one of th& few studies which explicitly attempted to assess 
Ae^effect of sckpoHng on students^ social reactions. The research,, Jiomj.- 
ever. was limited to the investigation o^ school influence upon job aspira- 
tions. Their results showed: ' ^ 

That school rather than home affected the individual's sub- 
sequent occupational history, job level,^ and aspirations. 
Moreover, his evaluation of his own career achievements 
was determined far more by referencjt? to the achievement 
of his classmates than^to those of his family, (pp. 157-158) 

Similarly. Minuchin, Blber, Shapiro, and Zimlleo (1969) conducted 
an extensive invcQtlgatlon of the psychological Impact of schooling. Al- 
though the researchers decided upon social measures in an unsystematic 
way. their study.' which compared the influence of different school en- 
- vironmtrnts. showed that "the schools aftected the lives and functioning 



o£ the children in ways ?hat were pervasive and perhaps profound" ,1^ 390). 
Moreover, it was found that children iri different schools differed mere 
tern^s of social outcomes than in academic performance. The environment 
of the school had an impact on the seU-perception of children, their atti- 
tude's, and the learning and performance of their roles.. «owever. the. 
authors. noted that! 

- The potency of the school'«<>rientat4o.vi^a££ecti^^*^^ 
dren was a function of two conditions: a»e 

home and its interaction with school influence; and the extent 
■ • L which the school operated as a total integrated env^ron- 

ment. (p. 391) ' <~ 



Problems in the Study of Social Outcomes 
of the Schooling Process 

Despite the evidence that the schooling process shapes social reac- 
tions, comparatively little research has been done in elucidating them-. As 
Hlmmelwelt and Swift (1969) statedj ^ 

Few measures have been developed for understanding how. 
iZ.^ni with what effect the school seeks to influence behav- 
ToV knd outlook. Ihe tendency appear s to be " 
tlon of measures of the child' s liking for and ^^3"^*";"* 
school, his examination records, leaving age. and ratings 
of his behavior by peers and teachers, {p. ISS) 

The fact that^he study of social outcomes of the schooling process 
has been a neglected area In social psychology of education can be ex- 
plained in several ways. One reason for this neglect Is that It has been 
very difficult to assess the oocial outcomes of the schooling process that 
' are uniquely a product of the school. The child spends much time with 

family and peers.' and no one can deny that these agents of socialization . 

also have a profound influence on the social development of the child. 

T^US. scientists have difficulty dis'tlngulshing between those social out- 

feomcs which are a result of the schooling experience and those which are 

acquired In other sdttingQ. 
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A second reaaon for this neglect Is the problem of defining and 
moaourl^g 8<;h,ooling and claaBtJ>oni proii^ssee As .MependenlT variablea. 
School l8 a complex environrtenT.' apd researchers have dUficulty decid- 
ing what varlablea might have impact on social reactions. 

Another reason for disregarding social outcomes of the schooling, 
process is the tact that students are^rarely evaluated in a formal manner 
on the basis of social outcomes. Although a few curricula or programs 
that teach a Child affective behavior exist, and some schools have defined 
affective objectives for schooling, schpolfl do not place high value on any 
specific social reactions, at least not when compared to the high value 
■placed on academic achievement. 

A fourth pi'oblem has been tl^e lack/of aldequate instruments for 
measuring social reactions. For each particular social reaction, there 
are different Inotrumonts, and many of them do no^ satisfy the required 
criteria of validity and reliability. The existence of many differing Instru- 
ments partially derlveq/rom the fact that social psychologist's digagrcD 
upon the definition o^^certain social reactions. Thus, for example, inde- 
pendent behavior Is defined in seve'ral different ways (Hartup, jl963) and, 
ao a result, has been measured with different Instruments. 

Finally, there is disagreement among educators and social psycholo- 
gists abbut the scope of the definition of social outcomes. Sonrie -scientists 
include emotional reactions, cognitive responses, or personality charac- 
teristics, while others limit the definition of social outcomes to affective 
reactions. There have been attempts to define the pcope of social out- 
comes of the schooling process through classifying them Into differential 
categories (e.g., Hoepf""' Henenway, DeMuth, Tonopyr. Granville, 
Petrosko, Krakower, Sllbersteln, «< NadeaU, 1972; Walter, 1973). How- 
^vor, .those attempts at classification were based more on intuitive laiowl- 
,odgo than on thcWotlcal, social psychQloglcal bases.. That is, types of 
"social outcomes, are not dlstlngulohod theoretically, or methodologically. 



and. ,^-re.uU. the scope cl ench category is relatively unclear and 
undif ^ r entiated . 

f in sumxnary. social scientists and educators have recognized the r 
iilrtance of studying social outcoxnesof.schooling. fiowever. for the , 
Jsons previously enunVerated. the study of social' outcon.es has been ^ 
:.ei.ti^ely neglected. The next section suggest, a frax^ewo,. to overcon^e 
son^e Of the previously stated difficulties of the investigation of soc.a. out- 
comes. . specifically, in the following pages I will atten.pt to def.ne the 
scope of social outcome's and classify then, on the bas^^ of systematic 
■ social psychological criteria. A classification of this type could stixnu- 
late further research by providing a proper framework for understanding 
and study of social outcomes of the schooling process." It is recognized 
that many problems of investigating social outcomes remain unsolved and 
should be the subjects of future research. 

' ^ ' v'' 

..^ - I . 

- , , • Taxonomy Social Outcotnes 

Theoretical Overview 
• in this part o^^the ptper, an attempt will be made to construct a, 

- taxonotnyof social outcomes of the schooling process. Th. suggested 
^^nomyconsists of discriminable and measurable categories for class.. 

fying those social outcomes. 

It is proposed that the taxonomy of social outcomes of the schooling 
p.o^ss include two m.jor. though not mutually exclusive, categor.es. 
EachUjor category is further divided intp three subcategories. T^e 
first major category classifies social outcome, on the ha sis of the type . 
of social reaction and consists 9f the following three subcategor.es: 
(a) beliefs, (h) attitudes, and ,c) social behaviors. Each of these cate- 
gories" can be viewed as . reaction that the pupil learns in school. The 
second major category classifies the outcomes on the basis of the object 



toward which the reaction is directed, Thi& dimension consists of the 

folfowing three subcategcSries : (ay reactions toward seK, (b) reactions 

toward others, and (c) reactions toward objects. 

■ . ' . ' • 

:The basic differences amOng social outcomes lie in the first major 

category (i.e., type of reaction). Distinguishing beliefs, attitudes, and 
behaviors reflect AUport's (1 937/ V968idefinition of social reactions, and 
such distinctioiis have been recognizeti^ljy a number of other social psy- 
chologists (e.g., Bem; 1970; Fishbein, 1967). Beliefs consist of the cog- 
nitive knowledge the individual has about his/her world or hypotheses the 
individual possesses concerning "the nature of the object and its relations 
to otljer objects" (Fishbein, 1967, p. 259). Attitudes are defined^as evalua 
tions on a negative-positive dimension of abstract or concrete objects or 
propositions. This definition of attitudes corresponds to that of many psy- 
chologists who regard evaluation or affect as tlie single defining dimension 
of attitudes (e.g., Katz & Stotland, 1959; Rosenberg, 1956; Thurstone, 
1928)* Finally, social behaviors are observable patterns of reactions 
which are carried out as a result of the influence of others. 

The main reason for retaining these distinctions -aind studying all 
tfxree types of reactions is basied on the evidence that beliefs, attitudes, 
and behaviors are not necessarily correlated (e.g., Fishbein, 1967; 
Kiesler, Collins, & Miller, M969)* An example of a lack of correlation 
among , the three subcategories would be a child who believes that his 
teacher is lazy and unfair* biit warm and nice; the attitude of the child 
toward this teacher is neutral (he neither likes nor dislikes him); and 
behaviorally, the child smiles at the teacher, approaches the teac^her, 
and initiates informal interactions. In another situation, it is possible 
that the child believes that he is independent while behaving very depend- 
ently and having negative attitudes toward dependency. Thus, it is possi- 
ble to assume that an individual may have beliefs and attitudes which are 
inconsistent with his behavior. 



in addition, existence of one type of outcom. does not neces- ■ 
sarily indicate tKe exisUn-CB of another type o£ outcome. Mividuals xnay 
have beliefs about certain objects without forming attitudes about them, 
or individuals may have attitude, about other people without ever inter- 
acting .ith them. r..s, for example, a child may have beliefs about the 
planet Mars without eve. evaluating- it. or he ^.y disUKe Es.unos .Uh. 
out ever haying eaen one of them, ^ 

It should be 'noted, however, that ^ individual's belief s, attitudes, 
and behaviors may be interrelated (see KLesler. CoUins, . MUler. 19691.. 
Thus, for example, a child may believe that his teacher is unfair, lazy, 
and .old; the child xnay dislike his teacher; and the chUd may behave 
■ toward his teacher with mucK arrogance and hatred. It is also possible 
that the set of beliefs a person forms may influence his attitudes (F.shhem 
1967) and behavior (Bem. 1970). It has been also suggested, on the bas.s 
of cognitive consistency theories, that an individual's attitudes may cause 
a change in his beliefs (Zajonc. 1968). Finally, much has been written 
about the relation between .ttitudes and behaviors. In spite of incons.s- 
• .tent findings, it is possible to state that under certain circumstance s. 
attitudes may change" behavior s (Kiesler. CoUins. . MiUer. 1969); a.d 
recently it was even suggested that behavior change may cause ^ttxtude- 
change .(Bem, 1970; Festinger. 1957). 

Classifying social outcomes on the basis of the object of the reac- 
tion (the second major category) is based on the assumption that indi- 
viduals differ in their reaction, toward self, others, and objects. THese 
are three separable reactions which are not necessarily related. 

Discussion nf the Categories 

Beliefs. Beliefs are based on perceptions and facts, oriented irifor 
nation, one of the explicit goals of school education is to provide infor- 
mation. In school, the -child acqiiires factual information about many 



different, previously unfamiliar subjects. On the basis of the acquired^ 
information, the child forms beliefs about new subjects as war, patriotism, 
democracy, and so on. Ihis new information may al.o modUy the childU. - 
p/evlo^sly formed beliefs. " For example, the child may change his beliefs ^ 
abourhis par'ents, religion,^ or ethnic group as a result of the newly ac- 
quired information. In addition, his formal and informal interactions with 
teachers and peers may also atfect his beliefs about his school, his neigh- 
borhood, and himself. 

Beliefs are usually measured by seU-report questionnaires or inter- 
. views. It is possible to present open-ended questions or closed que stions 

which consist of alternatives from which the child can choose. A study 
. by DeCharms (1972) is^^an example of how instruction can affect students' 
.beliefs concerning seU-determination, personal responsibility, self- 
confidence, internal control, and so on. In his study, part of the students 
received special training to change the previously mentioned beliefs, while 
others did not. Hie training lasted between one and two year s. At the 
end of this period, the results indicated that the students who participated 
in the trairftng changed their beliefs about themselves. ■ ^ 

Attitudes . Attitudes involve an object toward which the child has 
positive, neutral, or negative affecti^ona. 'Thus, in contrast to beliefs 

1 j„„ «f fi,= obiect attitudes consist of evaluations 
which consist of knowledge of the oDject, acciiuue 

of the object in positive or negative terms. 
' Many attitudes are learned in school. The teacher actively engages 
in the evaluation of much of the information presented during the teaching 
■ process, and children may acquire these -attitudes from her/him. School 
experiences may affect the formation of the child's attitudes toward the 
school, teachers, learning, a particular subject matter, or other chUdren. 
The school experience m.y also'change some of the attitudes formed be- 
fore coining to a school. 
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Attitudes are-xnostly assessed by scales cbxnposed o£ itexns that 
.ely on the respondent's .eU-report of feelings or evaluations.regard.ng 
ehe particular attitude object (Scott. 1968). An exaxnple of haw the school- 
.„/,rocess affects students- social reactions Is a study done by M^nuebu., 
Biber. Shapiro, and ^imUes (1969). An.ong. several social reactipns. 
.He researchers ^xnp.re^ th. attitudes toward the school of s.dents. 
Tro. traditional loo.s with students fro. modern 

were n^atched on the b^s^. of their socioeconoxnic-cultural lev^). Ibe 
.esults" indicated that ^the .greatest negativisxn and axnbivalence appeared 
an.ong the traditional ischool children, and the greatest enthusiasn. and 
positive identification axnong xnodern school children- (p. 263). 

social behaviors. Ibe school e:cperi,nce x^ay shape the child's 
30cial';:;::;:i^^r;~-hool. the cWld a^uires new patterns of behavior 
. changes soxne old ones. For e.an^ple. schoolii^g xnay affect such 
behaviors as aggresUon. , self -initiation, independence, or cooperation. 

Soci.1 behavio^s^are assessed by observational techniques (Wei.^ 
1968). Ibus. for exa«.ple. Ibompson (1944) coxnpared two groups of 
■ „.„ery school children fo. a nun^ber of .oc^al behavior s. Ibe two 
„oups were otherwise 'n^atthed, in one. the teacher was instructed to 
Li.i.e her involvement and to dee.phasi.e personal -^^--^^^ 
• aonsi in the second, t^. te.cher was instructed to actively gu.de ch ldr.n 
.etivitie. and to develop war.' relations with each .hild, 0,se.vation 
,„aicated that While at^e beginning of the year the two groups d.d not 
aUfer in their social behavior, at the end of the year the groups d^fered 
significantly on a number of measures, Childr.n.ln the second group 
were more ascendant, more constructive, and showed greater, social 
participati'on in group activities and more leadership than children .n the 
first group. 

: ^^aonsjo^^ Reactions tow^d SOU consist of those be- 
iWs. attitudes, or behaviors concerned with or directed toward the seU. 
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The experience of being in school influences the child's reaction toward 
himself. The reactions toward self consist, for example, of the child's 
perceptions, feelings, and evaluations of him^eU as an individual and of 
self-directed kehaviors. The school, as a primary setting for academic 
and social experience, influences the ^child's self-development. T^, 
for example, psychologists have consistently documented signUicant rela- 
tionships among such variables as 'academic achievement, school satis- 
faction. seU-concept of ability, and seU-esteem (e. g. . Purkey. 1970).. 

P.:.c:Mons toward others. Reactions toward others consist of those 
beliefs, attitudes, or behaviors concerned with or directed towaH other 
individuals and/or groups. School experience influences the t^e of reac- 
tions that the person has tWa^rd other individuals. The child ^^y form 
beliefs and attitudes about peers, teachers. Or other adults. In.additlon. 
the child acquires some patterns of social behavioral reactions toward 
"other individuals or groups. 

p..rMon» toward objects . Reactions toward objects consist of 
those beliefs, attitudes, or behaviors concerned with pr directed toward 
concrete Ind/or abstract objects and/or propositions. The school experi- 
ence shapes the child's reaction toward dUferent objects. It can^be a 
touchable object, a symbol, a slogan, or an idea. Hius. for example, 
the schooling process may affect the child' s attitude s toward democracy 
or nationalism, beliefs about government Actions, and patterns of politi- 
cal behavior. 



The Use of the Taxonomy 

The proposed taxonomy can be seen as a framevfork for concep- 
tually organizing studies of social out<;pm^s of tl>e schooling proces^ 
especially in light of the fact that the proposed taxonomy epablesj^e 
classification of any possible social outcome into systematically^iffer- 
entiated categories. For example, according to the taxonomy/the 
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social outcome of independence can be mJLuted in/several ways. 'Hius, 
a child's belief concerninW his Independence can by measured by asking 
If he like^ to be independint, ana' the chftd's behaApr of independence can 
be a«s,essed by observing '^is behavior J In addit/on, we caTi measure the 
child' s belief conce rning . ^he r s by asf Hg htm tl indicate whether hi» - 
peers are independent, can. also feieasurre j/is attitudes toward others 

by asking him if he likes t^e indepeXn^e of Q^her individuals. Iliese 
examples show that the projjosed tafeonomy of/social outcomes may facili- 
tate research by indicating the spe|lficity of /the measured child's reaction 
through the distinction among the |hild'S beliefs, attitude?, and behaviors. 
Thus, on the one hand, the taxoniUy characterizes the uniqueness of each 
social outcome; on the other haiil, it enabfes the study of the relationships 
among different social outco*npi, The latter possibility calls for investi- 
gating the extent of the interrelation amoig childten's beliefs, atUtudes, 
and behavior that were learned||Ln school/ In addition, it Is possible to 
investigate the effect of one tyib of outcome on another. -.The fScus of 
such research could be, for elample, ojL the investigation of how children's 
beliefs formed in a school affilct their previous attitudes, or how the atti- 
tudes modified or formed as | result oi school experience'|nfluence their 
behavior. All the above disc|*8ed feallures-of the proposed taxonomy sug- 
gest that it can serve as a frfcmework |or conceptualizing research in the 
social outcomes of the schooling process. 

The usefulness of the taxonomy can be demonstrated if two condlUons 
"are fulfilled. First,- it must be shown that the social reactions, as classi- 
fied by the taxonomy, may bo affected by the flchooU«|TB'>^oces8. This conr 
dUion was shown to be fuUlUod through the review of a number of. studios 
which showed that variation in schooling processes loads to differing social 
outcomes. Second, It must be shown that a largo number of s'oclal reac- 
. tlons can be classified according to the categories of the proposed taxonomy. 
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Examination of the Taxonomy 
T5 examine the classification utility of the proposed taxonomy, a_ 
variety of children's social reactions were classified according to the 
categories of the taxonomy. These socfal reactions were isolated from 
a review of several dozen studies in the area of education and 6hild social 
development. All of the reviewed studies focused on^cia^psychologic*!, ^ 
.variables, and-although none of the studies investigated social outcomes 
per se, it was assumed that these variables could be utilized in research 
on social outcomes of the schooling process. 

The reviewed studies do na represent any systematic sample of 
social development studies. Tliese studies were chosen merely as demon- 
strative examples of how to use the proposed taxonomy. 

The classUication of the variables was done on the basis of the 
operationalizatton of these variables (see Table 1). Tliat is, it was neces- 
sary to find out how the r'esearcher ope rationalized the variable to classify 
it. because the same variable can be ope rationalized as a belief, an ^tti- 
tude, or a social behavior, 

in order to provide examples of how the researchers operationalize 
social variables, several studies will be discussed at greater length. Tlius, 
an experimen(?%y Underwood, Moore, and Rosenhan (1973) can serve as 
an example of a study which measured social behavior toward self. The 
dependent variable in this study was self-gratificatton. To measure this 
variable, ^children were given the opportunity to gratify themselves by 
taking as much money as they wanted. A study by Kagan and Madsen 
(1971) is an example of an experiment which meaoL.cd social behavior 
toward othero. This otudy investigated competitive and cooperative pat- 
terns of behavior. Cooperative or competitive behavior was assessed 
by organizing, a play in which two children we,re required to reach a goal. 
The game could be played competitively, in which case a child could try 
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to receive the reward himself,' or cooperatively, in whlcK case the two v 
children could help each other and share the rewafrd'. The experimenters 
observed the playing of the game and thus were able to determine the 
nature of the behavior. \ 

An example of a study which investigated attitudes and beliefs toward 
others is orve by Yee and Runkel (1969). The researchers used a 100-item 
inventory. "About My Teacher'^ (AMT), 'developed by Beck (1964) to inves- 
tlgate pupils' attitudes tpward teachers. The quesneimatre conniBtF t>f 
attitudinal and belief items such as "Is your teacher fx^ to be with?";' 
"Does your teacher succeed in keeping the pupils und6r control?"; and 
"Does your teacher make you feel like learning a lot on your own?". 
Soares and Soares (1969) measured the seU-beliefs of children. Self- 
beliefs were measured by asking the children to r,ate themselves on 20 
Ijairs oC bi-polar traits. A ^tudy by Hudgins, Smith, and Johnson H^^). . 
investigated attitudes and beliefs toward others. Children werp^ven 
four sociometric tests and were asked tO indicate threeo.F-four pupils 
who generally were the best students, three or fou^^ils with whom 
the child wouW like to work on arithmetic prpbl^ms, and three or four 
pupils who were most liked. In additji^nrihe children were asked the 
same questions with regard to^^yxpife who have the least ability and ate 
least liked. Finally, a study by Insel and Wilson (1971) measured atH- 
tudep toward other people and objects. The authors devised a Conserva- 
Uon Scale foi^^ildren. The scale consists of 50 items to which the chil- 
dren ^9teVe asked to Indicate if they favor or believe in the particular 
<jbje^t or concept. Some examples of tl^se items are computers, the 
Queen, Chinooe food, bikinis, and so on. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from the classification of the 
social variableo according to the proposed taxonomy. First, the taxonomy 
appears to be a useful tool for classifying a variety of social reactions. 
Second, the categories of the taxonomy indicate the precise nature of the 
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social variable. aslS^elief. attitude, orl,ehavlor? This function is im- 
portant because the same variable can be measured in several different 
ways, and often researchers measure a variable indirectly. . discussing it 
aaUitw^ re measured directly. H^us. for example, while Bryan (1971) 
■ measured altruism by observing the child-s behavior toward others, 
yarrow. Scott, and Waxier' (1973) measured the same variable by askmg 
a child que«ipns about his beliefs concerning other people in different 
Situations. Third, the taxonomy facilitates investigation of the relation- 
the subcat^zifi^ of variables. That is. it is possible to 

snips 3TTTOIlg trrre- w^"^**" o ' ■ - . ^ - ' 

' investigate the relationships between different reactions. For example. 
It is po^ible to compare a child's beliefs concerning the teacher with his 
dttitudes toward the tUcher. Thus, it appears that the proposed taxonomy 
is useful in classifying social, reactions. Such classification defines the 
scope of social outcomes Bf tHe schooli:|g. ptocess and ctarfifies the mean- 

, ing of the specific social reactions. ' • 



Summary 

«, 

Th4 present paper calls for the attention of social. psychologists of ' 
education to study, social outcomes of the schooling process. 

A major concern of sotial psycholog^ls(;^s'has been the improvement- 
of the teaching-learning process and associated activities. However, i^ 
should ^'e remembered that' a classroom is also a major source of socxaU- 
zation. Children not only acquire aoademlc skills in school, but also learn 
social reactions which may be important for their future succe^ss in adult 
life. Those social reactio-ns-which are Fearned in the school are called 
social outcomes of the schooling process. In order to facilitate the inves. 
tigatlon of social outcomes of the schooling process, the paper suggested 
a t^onomy which enables' the classUication of th| social outcomes and 
defines their scope. 
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Hie present paper does not deal with the issues o£ investtgating and 
measuring social outcomes o£ the schooling process. It is recognized 
that these issues ajre complex and deserve special consideration. There 
were offered a number of models for the investigation of tlie relationship 
between school practices and students' behavior (e.g. . Cooley & Leinhardt, 
1975). Further research is needed in order to validate the usefulness of 
the suggested models. 

It-is hoped that social psychologists of education will direcfc their 
• efforts to investigating the beliefs, attitudes, and social behaviors that 
children learn in schools. Such research should function as a tasis for 
establishing social objectives in education. Once it i« determined what 
kind of social outcomes are learned in schools, then it might be possible 
to determine what kind of outcomes are desired among them. EventuaUy. 
it might be useful to structure an environment in which the child will 
learn only those social outcomes which are adaptive and desired "by die 
society. It is recognized that this is a lopg and complex way to achieve 
the above su-ggested goal. But. even the longest march starts with the 
iiret step. ' . - 
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